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EUCKEN AGONISTES 

BY HENRY MILLS ALDEN 



Ettcken's agonism involves the two principal points of his 
philosophy: Personal Freedom, as the positive condition of the 
spiritual life; and what he calls the Negative Movement, as 
the permanent characteristic of that life — a movement against 
the world, of concentration establishing the "inner life" and, 
from that source, possessing and transforming the world of 
which it still and for ever asserts a spiritual independence. 

Eucken deliberately adopts activism as the distinctive char- 
acteristic of his philosophy of life; and to him activism means 
agonism, if we may use that term to indicate a struggle which 
is not exactly antagonism, though as a philosopher he may be 
said to antagonize all other philosophies based upon human 
sensibility and giving prominence to introspection and mystical 
contemplation as features of the spiritual life. While even more 
sternly antagonizing the claims of a mechanical naturalistic 
philosophy and of intellectualism — which are far less prevailing 
than he supposes — he evidently regards humanistic culture as 
possibly more delusive and dangerous, just because of its real 
and deservedly appreciated values. The dilation of thought 
and sensibility, permeated as these are in their whole extent by 
individual characteristics, runs counter to that nisus of concen- 
tration which is the mark and seal of Personality. 

Eucken is intensely jealous for this Personality — for its free- 
dom and integrity and for its independent activity. It is some- 
thing quite distinct from Individuality. The individual integra- 
tion is wholly biological, establishing a center of control which, 
within a limited scope of external activity, has arbitrary voli- 
tion (a kind of choice involving alternative), but which, in its 
establishment as a center of control and in the determination 
of its scope of action, is independent of such conscious volition 
and subject to the evolutionary procedure of Nature. Per- 
sonality is an integration, establishing a center of control of a 
far different sort and by an opposite method. According to 
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Eucken, it is constituted in absolute freedom — that is, inde- 
pendently of natural determination and of divine compulsion — 
as if by a supreme Choice, an all-embracing Either; Or: the 
constitution of a whole over against a whole. He even courts 
a mystical irrationalism, contrary to the main tenor of his 
philosophy, by making the problem of the oneness of moral 
freedom with dependence upon God an insoluble mystery, or, 
as Tennyson expresses it: 

Our wills are ours we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine. 

The only distinction which Eucken makes, or seems to care 
to make, between individual and personal freedom is one of 
scope, direction, and motive, except that the personal purpose 
— that of a life within, but transcending, the individual life, 
and yet "a life for self" — cannot be expressed in merely biologi- 
cal terms. This Purpose, which is God-ward, having its own 
initiative, absolutely underivable from the natural world or from 
environment, would seem, from Eucken's phraseology, to be not 
only conscious, but tensely self-conscious, and, though absolutely 
dependent upon divine reinforcement and inspiration, yet to be 
deliberately sought and resolutely maintained. 

The biological man, like any other animal, has no such inde- 
pendent initiative and spontaneity, and, being inseparably linked 
with Nature by the chain of necessity, would repeat the same 
functioning in every successive generation; and the aggregation 
of individual units would introduce no differentiation, and at the 
same time unifying principle of collective progression. Society, 
as we understand that term, implies personality as distinct from 
individuality. What we call individual distinction in any other 
than the biological plane is referable to personality and personal 
freedom. It is this personality which, itself ever renewed from 
its divine-human central source, becomes the principle of re- 
newal or transformation in individual and social experience — a 
redemptive principle in a new world, which is not a given or 
finished world, but one of its own making and for ever in the 
making. 

Thus the "inner life," as conceived by Eucken, is, in its 
constitution and in its realization of a transcendent Reality, an 
agonism, and Personality is the protagonist. This inner life he 
identifies with religion, the main characteristics of which are 
heroism and devotion. It involves "a radical displacement of 
our life-center." 
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To see how radical this displacement is we have only to com- 
pare Eucken's philosophy with any other resting on a psycho- 
logical basis. Eucken seldom uses the word "soul" except in 
a negative sense, as when he characterizes some system as 
"soul-less." Hence his almost invariable substitution of "spir- 
itual" for "psychical" — the latter term seeming to him, from 
the Greeks' use of it, to suggest some continuity with Nature. 
Indeed, Paul's "natural man" was termed by him "psychical," 
and to remove the "spiritual man" as far as possible from the 
natural bond he used for his designation the term pneumaticos, 
thus indicating precisely the "displacement" which Eucken in- 
sists upon. 

Usually the religious teacher insists upon this distinction, 
not from a philosophical conviction, as Eucken does, but, in 
the interests of sanctity, to separate the sacred from the secular 
— not for the assertion of spiritual independence through per- 
sonal freedom, which is the fundamental principle in Eucken's 
interpretation, but for the exaltation of divine determination 
in a predestined plan of salvation. 

Such religious teaching during the Christian era — especially 
in the attempt to reconcile divine love with divine justice — has 
developed a system of theological dogmas for the explication 
of a divine drama of redemption, conceived as a transaction al- 
ready completed for humanity, yet as having an ever-continuing 
complement in the heart of man through self-surrender and the 
passive appropriation of a divinely bought grace and imputed 
righteousness. 

Eucken gives religion the primary place in human life, but 
postulates for it an extra-psychical center in a life within that 
life, which he calls the inner, or spiritual life. He seems thus to 
make spiritual personality supra-human, superior to what in 
common parlance we call the human soul. Perhaps he would 
not be so insistent on this division between soul and spirit if he 
belonged to any other country than that of Haeckel, to whom 
the soul is but an epiphenomenon, or by-product of the brain. 
In Germany more than anywhere else his heroic agonism finds 
the incentives which convert it to antagonism; for there he 
confronts, in its native home, a mechanical system of monism 
based on Darwinism, a determinist theory of Nature and life 
in its most rigid form, and, in spiritual reaction to these, a vague 
pantheistic romanticism — all of which he fights, showing at 
once the indomitable courage of a warrior and the amenities 
that are born of warfare. 
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"Action narrows," says the serene Goethe, "and thought 
dilates." The activist feature of Eucken's philosophy of life 
has the vice as well as the virtue of contractility. It throws 
the philosophy out of perspective. As a thinker, in the serenity 
of his tower, he has the true detachment of the philosopher, 
with full expansion of view, seeing life as a whole from its real 
center in its psychical integrity to the periphery of human ex- 
perience, including all its contradictions and reconcilements. 
He sees clearly that man's action and knowledge directed tow- 
ard outward goals for the satisfaction of outward human needs 
and requirements cannot claim for themselves the whole of 
Reality, or indeed any of it, save as ennobled or inspired from 
a source beyond and independent of them and of the experi- 
ence within their allotment, disclosing another life having the 
quality of eternity, such as the humanist is satisfied to call the 
life of the soul. 

From this tower of vision we have such a message as the 
following — one only of many equally illuminating and signif- 
icant: 

Since that which lies wholly beyond experience must for that reason 
be inaccessible to us, this independence must be realized within experi- 
ence, through an element detaching itself from the stream of conscious- 
ness, and so fixing and asserting itself over against it. The power thus 
to transcend the time-flux of events is the distinctive mark of all 
spiritual activity whatsoever. Such activity implies the origination 
within experience of control centers subsisting and operating beyond 
the phenomenal flux, and unfolding marvelous extensions of the 
psychical horizon. We can trace this procedure most easily in the 
sphere of thought; whatever its mode of operation may be, the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of thought is precisely this power of self-detach- 
ment or fixation over against the flow of immediate experience. Thus 
the concept opposes to the presentational stream a steadfast content 
or definition. The judgment, again, which connects one concept with 
another, proclaims a connection which does not pass away with the 
connecting act, but perseveres unaffected by all the changes of the 
psychical life. Experience, self-sundered, emerges from the stream of 
its own changes, and reorganizes itself from a higher level. It is only 
through its power to establish within itself a nucleus of permanence, 
and so assert itself in independence of its own previous condition, that 
it can come to oppose a world to itself, and set itself the task of re- 
claiming it. 

In order to avail myself of so happy a translation, I am quot- 
ing this passage indirectly, as rendered by Boyce Gibson in his 
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admirable and adequate comment on Rudolf Euckeri 's Philosophy 
of Life, not only as a characteristic example of Eucken's dia- 
lectic, but because it presents the procedure of self-realization, 
as a life process, in psychical terms and as going on, through 
detachments and unifying reorganizations, in processes not di- 
rectly associated with the religious life, yet coming within the 
field of psychical dynamics. 

But when Eucken descends from his high tower and ap- 
proaches the arena of our actual human life, as his heroic atti- 
tude so often tempts him to do, he scents the battle afar off, and 
the whole tenor of his expression is strangely changed, so that 
his phraseology as an open-air prophet often contradicts the 
most essential formulations of his philosophy. Always he is 
tensely in earnest, never allowing himself any play of fancy or 
humor, or even a trope; carefully guarding himself against the 
disguise of his meaning through poetic imagery or allurements 
of style, and, for the same reason, avoiding illustration; but 
when he is dealing with the tendencies of his own time, his tone 
becomes one of anxious alarm and prophetic warning. 

He is forced to remain an open-air prophet. There is no 
tent which he can enter and speak its language. While as a 
professor of philosophy he is eagerly welcomed by the most 
cultivated audiences in any country he chooses to visit, and his 
books are everywhere widely read, because of his heroic enthu- 
siasm and his high and resolute thinking, yet he is especially 
suspicious of the culture-camp which has crowned him. He 
could not fellowship with any existing religion or with any re- 
ligious community on its own terms, not even, in perfect agree- 
ment, with the Unitarian, which would seem to him to be satis- 
fied with something short of the highest religious ideal — that 
is, with a merely ethical culture. Yet he insists upon the need 
of an organized religious community, in order that our religion 
may be not only universal, but characteristic, having color and 
character on its human side. In his exposition of the religious 
life he does not define such human traits, nor does he indicate 
in any fullness a positive content of belief which should inspire 
and bind together a distinctively religious association. Cer- 
tainly his dialectic would not serve such a purpose. His writ- 
ings could not serve for Scripture readings, as Swedenborg's 
do, in any society of average intelligence. 

He is the extreme exemplar of his philosophy, standing over 
against the human and the natural world, for the transformation 
and reclamation of these, not according to any ideal hitherto 
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set forth or entertained or according to any method hitherto 
pursued in the course of human development. One would sup- 
pose that so singular an emergence as that of Christ and His 
Gospel, without precedent and unexplained by environment, 
would at least have profoundly impressed Eucken's imagina- 
tion, as it has that of every leading spirit since the beginning of 
the Christian era. We cannot believe that he is not thus im- 
pressed; rather we would account for the absence of a full con- 
fession as due to the same caution that prompts to uniform 
evasion of scriptural phraseology, lest he should even seem to 
adopt some past expression of human belief as pertinent to the 
present moment of spiritual life. Only a principle is eternal. It 
is an essential feature of Eucken's agonism, this absolute re- 
pudiation of all past investments, and, along with these, of all 
merely human sentiment: it is beyond the touch of mortal 
things. Of Christianity he accepts only its redemptive princi- 
ple, disembodied, or, rather, re-embodied in wholly new terms of 
investment. He is at the antipodes from Tolstoy, and unsym- 
pathetic with the Beatitudes — most of all, and most consistently, 
with that of the peacemakers. 

Eucken distinctly deprecates the "softness" of the Gospel 
ethics. That the meek should inherit the earth would seem to 
him to savor of Oriental mysticism, a saying that might be at- 
tributed to such a religious teacher as Lao-tse, who indeed did 
say that softness is might. For that matter, it is a fundamental 
principle of biology that plasticity is power, that the unspecial- 
ized is most potent. Eucken is not a good biologist, nor is he 
a good psychologist, as he does not hesitate himself to confess. 
His constant insistence on the transcendence of the "inner life" 
would be at once good psychology and a very normal mysti- 
cism if he did not also deny it an essential human quality and 
remove it from the province of psychology altogether. 

He will confess to idealism if it is qualified as ethico-religious, 
thus eliminating any purely human sentiment. He repudiates 
subjectivity as strongly as he magnifies Personality. He is 
afraid of nothing so much as of humanism. Religion must per- 
vade, transform, and uplift all human existence, but not from a 
human center, in the sense that the soul is that center. In so 
far as Imagination, Reason and even — or, as we should say, 
most of all — Faith are activities of the human soul, the spiritual 
life must be considered as essentially beyond these. Why the 
human Will alone should be detached from these creative activi- 
ties and elevated to such high privilege and intimacy as in free- 
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dom to exercise the supreme choice which constitutes the spirit- 
ual personality — that is a mystery confessedly beyond Eucken's 
dialectic; but it furnishes a convenient basis for his agonistic 
system, in which sentiment and sensibility are overshadowed 
by activism. 

The main feature of the system is peculiarly Teutonic. But 
neither this nor Eucken's intensely patriotic advocacy at the 
present moment of his country's cause should blind us to the 
fact of his earnest antagonism to recent tendencies of German 
life and culture. In his Life's Basis and Life's Ideal — as the 
English translation is entitled — published originally in 1906, we 
find this frank criticism of the German people of to-day: 

We show a want of form and taste, a heaviness and formality, a 
tendency to occupation with detail and, in general, with what is petty 
in life, and as a result of this, an uncultured Philistinism in all spheres 
of society, and . . . finally — and this is the worst of all — much envy 
and jealousy. . . . The limitations that have been brought about by 
our history, which on the whole has not been a happy one, constitute 
an important determining factor in this matter. The more problems 
we bear within us, the more possibilities of genuine creation that exist 
within us, and the more we may be to humanity in the future, the 
more painful is it if attentions and activity are diverted from the chief 
task, and if an externalizing of this idea of nationality allows us to 
consider ourselves great rather than lead us to strive for true great- 
ness. The people that has produced Luther and Bach, Kant and 
Goethe, cannot be devoid of true greatness, if it only remains faithful 
to its own nature, and if it concentrates its power and treats the chief 
thing really as such. 

Henry Mills Alden. 



